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Al-Hasan ihn Ilrdhlm ibn Zulak. — By Eichaed Gottheil, 
Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 

Al-Hasan ibn Ibrablm ibn Zulak — or, with his full name, 
Abu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Husain ibn al- 
Hasan ibn 'All ibn Khuld ibn Rashid ibn 'Abd Allah ibn Sulai- 
man ibn Zulak — is considered to be one of the best authorities 
for the early history of the Fatimides. Of his personal history 
we seem to know nothing other than that he was descended from 
an enfranchised slave, affiliated to the tribe al-Laith.' His 
immediate relatives, however, were scholars. His great-grand- 
father, al-Hasan ibn 'All, was already known as a learned man. 
Ab<i Muhammad's son, Abu al-Husain (died 415 A.H.), con- 
tinued the historical work of his father ; and this work was 
further continued by Abu al-Husain' s son, Ibn Abi Husain." 
Al-Siyuti mentions a Muhammad ibn Zulak who was the teacher 
of Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Kinani' (born 364 A.H., 
died 346 A.H.). Whether he was any relative of al-Hasan ibn 
Ibrahim, I do not know. The dates preclude the possibility of 
his having been a son. Our Ibn Zulak was born in 306 A.H., 
according to a combination of Ibn Khallikan, based upon a 
statement of Ibn Zulak himself.* He died at an advanced age 
in 387 A.H.'' 

Of the various historical treatises written by Ibn Zulak, only 
one seems to have come down to us, his life of Muhammad ibn 
Mtisa ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz al-Kindl al-Sairafi (died 358 A.H.)." 
His Slral Muhammad ihn Tughj the Ikhshid is mentioned by 

1 That he was a pupil of al-Kindi would seem to follow from the 
expression shaikhuna, on fol. 2a of Paris Ms. Arabe 1818, quoted below. 

= Becker, Beitr^ge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, i, p. 14 
gives the details. 

2 Husn al-MuJ),adara (Cairo 1320) i, p. 141, 3. 

4 Tr. de Slane, i, p. 388. 

5 Al-Siyuti in his History of the Chaliphs says that " Ibn Zulak al- 
Mi§ri" died in 422— evidently a mistake. See tr. by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta 1881, p. 435. 

« Ms. in the Khedivial library. See the Catalogue of that library 
vol. V, p. 6. Part of his name is given there as ibn Khalf ibn Rashid. 
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Ibn Sa'Id and by al-Makrizi; his Sirat MuHzz li-Dln Allah by 
al-Makrizi alone ;■ his Strut al-Madharaiyy'in also by al-Makrizi. 
His continuation of al-Kindi's Untara' Misr^ went down to the 
year 302 A.D., that of al-Kindfs Ktidat Misr to the year 386 
A.H." It is probable that a great part of the material which 
the historian collected in these works has passed over into 
those of later writers, and his own name been suppressed. His 
additions to the Kuddt Misr seem, however, to have had a 
longer separate existence. They were used by Ibn Hajar al- 
'Askalani (773-852 A.H.) for his Raf al-Isr or biographical 
lexicon of Egyptian Cadis. In his preface to this work (Ms. 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, Arabe No. 2149) he gives his sources as 

follows : . ^^joXJI ^£ ^y sLaJiJt ^Li.! ^ JjVl ^i «;ytX»A£:t 
^Jtwl ,_^Ja3 isiL^t L»J*.yx*u -^-fJ^ -«fl-« ^L*.^I JLfc |vJ . ^'mIjo 
tXj&.jsl |»LoV! ^gJi*^^ ^^^^'^ tj"* "^"^ C^* ly!V*^'^<J^^^^'5 • *'*?)' 

^jUJ.-« ^jj ^^j ^ |^£ ^_^^-w«J.t ^1 JiilJ^I UCjI Lo iLJU 

.^UXJt oL^t ^jl ^J.J jJJt (Xax: ^t ^^j ^ ^1 ^ Ji^iU^ 

In his account of Ibn Zulak, Ibn Khallikan says that the 
additions to al-Kindi's Kudat Misr commenced with the life of 
Bakkar ibn Kutaiba (ca. 246 A.H.) ;' and in the Raf al-Isr of 



' Seemingly mentioned only in Ibn Sa'id, al-Makrizi and Ms. Brit. 
Mus. No. 1312. 

2 Unfortunately, the Ms. of al-Kindi's Kudat Misr in the Brit. Mus. 
(No. 1213) contains the continuation by Abu al-Hasan Atimad ibn 'Abd 
al-Eatiman ibn Burd, and not that of Ibn Zulak. 

5 Husn, i, p. 218; Haji Khalifar, i, p. 188; ii, pp. 103, 141; iv, p. 561. 
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Ibn Hajar,' Ibn Zulak is mentioned several times by name in 
the life of Bakkar. The same is the case in the life of Muham- 
mad ibn al-Nu'man, with whom Ibn Khallikan says the additions 
ended.'' 

The greatest uncertainty, however, seems to exist in regard 
to Ibn Ztilak's supposed historical and topographical works. 
Of such an historical work as Becker ascribes to him we know 
little.' Ibn Khallikan says simply, "he composed an excel- 
lent work " on history ; and does not mention any of the minor 
works cited above. Hajl Khalifa seems to think that this was 
a continuation of the two histories of Ibn Yunus 'Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Sadafi.'' If this is so, and if al-Sadafi 
carried down his work approximately to a time near his death 
(347 A.H.), it is possible that the Slrat Muhammad ibn Tughj 
and the Slrat MuHzz were part and parcel of this Dhail. In 
this case, it would be wrong to count them as individual pro- 
ductions of Ibn Zulak. In the introduction to his Husn al- 
Muhadara, al-Siytiti speaks of Ibn Zulak's Ta^rikh Misr as one 
of his authorities; but in his chapter on the historians who 
lived in Egypt, he seems to know only of his FaddHl Misr and 
of his additions to the Kudat Misr of al-Kindl.* One of the 

• Ms. Paris, Arabe 2149, fols. 37b, 29a, etc. Al-Kindi is also mentioned. 
The passage, however, is not in the London Ms. of the Kudat Mi§r. 
Ibn Hajar refers to al-Tahawi {Tabakdt al-Huffaz xii, 35), as Ibn Khal- 
likan states— probably on the authority of Ibn ZQlak. 

« JAOS. xxvii, p. 247, 13. 

' The only distinct reference to it that I can find is in Ibn Hajar's 
Baf al-Isr (Ms. Paris 2149), fol. 93b, where he says: o!^j)S jJ-j! ■^^^ 

According to this testimony, the work was arranged in chrono- 



€. 



logical sequence; yet, in view of the paucity of further testimony we 
must suppose that it was not in frequent use or that it formed a part of 
his Khitta. 

■» Ibn Khallikan, ii, p. 95; Haji Khalifa, ii, 148, with corrections vi, 
p. 657. Al-Subki, Tahakat al-Shafi'iyya al-Kubra, i, p. 379. On a sup- 
posed Futuh Misr of Ibn Zttlak, see de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, ii, p. 150; 
Weil, Geseh. d. Chalifen, v, p. xiii. 

" i, p. 365. 
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titles of the Khitia is Ta'rikh Misr loa-Wadai'iliha; and al- 
Siyuti is evidently speaking of one and the same work in both 
places.' 

The view suggested here is in a small measure supported also 
by Ibn Sa'id; though he adds an additional difficulty to the 
problem. Ibn Sa'id has taken most of his material dealing 
with Muhammad ibn Tughj from Ibn Zulak's Slra.^ But he 
expressly states that the 8lra was nothing but an addition to 
the Umara' Misr of al-Kindl. Accordingly, the Sira was no 
independant work, but a Dhail, though not to the history of 
al-Sadafi. There is no evidence I know of which will solve 
this second question as between al-Kindi and al-Sadafi; but 
there seems little doubt that the Slra was nothing more than 
an addition to some previous work. Parts of larger works 
were often designated with the title Kitab. In Ms. Bibl. E'at. 
Paris, Arabe 1818, Ibn Zulak himself states that he had writ- 
ten a separate Kitab on the river Nile ;' but in all probability, 
this is nothing more than the various chapters .dealing with that 
subject that are or were to be found in his Khitta. 

This name "Khitta" is given to his topographical work on 
Egypt by Ibn Khallikan; and, following him, by Abu al-Fida'.* 

Among the Arabic manuscripts in the Bibliothfeque Rationale 
and in the library of Gotha, there are certain works purporting 
to be by Ibn Zulak, and entitled either Kitab FadaHl Misr 
wa-Akhbariha wa-Khawassiha or llCrlkh Misr wa-Fada'iliha. 
Ibn Khallikan says of the Khitta that Ibn Zulak treated his 
subject in this work "fully." It will be seen from the exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, that they can in no way represent 
the Khitta, as the material they contain is practically worthless; 
and of the subjects treated only a cursory view is given. At 
most, they give us an extract of the larger work ; probably only 
of a part of it — a panegyric of the country. 



' What Ibn Khallikan (i, p. 301) means by the "Lesser Histpry " of 
Ibn Zulak I do not know. 

2 Tallquist, Ibn Sa'td, Leyden 1899, tr. p. 13. The same is true of the 
history of the family al-Madara'i (p. 118; of. Khitat ii, 155-157.) 

8 See below. According to VoUers (ZDMG., vol. xliii, p. 104) at the 
end of the Cairo Ms. of Ibn Zulak's life of al-Sairafi there are some 
extracts from the FadaHl Misr. 

* Annales Moslemici ii, p. 599. Haji Khalifa from Ibn Khallikan, ii 
p. 148; he adds that al-Makrizi does not mention the work. 
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It was the habit of Muhammadan historians to open their 
history of the country with which they were dealing with a 
description of its FadaHl or excellencies.' Very often, special 
treatises upon such "excellencies" were composed, which later 
historians incorporated with their opening chapters. To men- 
tion only a few : FadaHl Basra by Omar ibn Shabba Abu Zaid 
al-Numairi (died 362 A.H.) ; FadaHl Baghdadhj Abu al-'Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Sarakhsi (died 386 A.H.); FadaHl 
Bait al-Mukaddas by Hamza ibn Ahmad al-HusainI al-Dimishki 
(died 874 A.H.) ; FadaHl al-Haram by Ibn 'Asakir (died 600 
A.H.); FadaHl al-Sha'm by Abu al-Hasan 'Ali ibn Muham- 
mad Raba'i (ca. 435 A.H.); FadaHl Gharnata by Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-Gharnati. 

The first to write such a treatise on the FadaHl of Egypt 
seems to have been Omar ibn Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Ya'kub 
al-Kindi; though Ibn 'Abd al-Hakara prefaced his history of 
the Conquest of Egypt by the Mohammedans with material of 
the same kind..' Following al-Kindi, and very evidently on 
similar lines, Ibn Ziilak wrote his own account, which he 
included in his Khitta, and later edited in an abridged form. 
It may be useful to give a short account of the subjects treated 
by al-Kindi, in order to compare his work with that of Ibn 
Zulak. After citing verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt, 
the derivation of the name Misr from a supposed son of Noah, 
and the part played by a Copt in building the Ka'ba at Mecca, 
he cites the prominent men of pre-Islamic times who were born 
in Egypt: Alexander the Great, Hermes, Hippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ptolemseus, Theon, Philo, Archimedes. Then came 
the "Companions," the legal lights, the holy 'men, the poets 
and the caliphs born there. The "excellencies" of Egypt are 
mentioned, especially in comparison with those of other Islamic 
lards. Of the eighty cities in Egypt, he mentions the princi- 
pal ones, e. g., Sa'id, Alexandria and its lighthouse, Fayyum 
Memphis, 'Ain Shams and Farama; describes the poll-tax 
(kharaj) in pre-Islamic and Islamic times; the story of the 

' Hajl Khalifa iv, pp. 447 et seq. 

2 Information kindly given by Professor Torrey. Al-Kindi's text has 
been published, with a Danish translation, by J. Oestrup in Oversigt 
over det Kongelige Danske Vindenskabernes Selskcibs forhandlinger, 
Copenhagen 1896, No. 4. 
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Mukaukis, the wonderful things {'aja'ib) to be found there; 
the Nile ; the Mukattam hills ; the burial places ; the pyramids ; 
the peculiar fish eaten there; the various stuffs manufactured; 
the Egyptian horse ; the mines, field products, animals, trees and 
the commerce of the country. 

In the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts belonging to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris,' Nos. 1816, 1817 and 1818 
are attributed to Ibn Zulak; though the editors seem to have 
some doubt in regard to Nos. 1816 and 1818. But it is in 
regard to 1817 that such an ascription is manifestly impossible. 
On fol. 3a Abu Salt ibn Umayya al-Andalusi" is cited, who died 
in the year 529; and on fol. 2b al-Makrizi!' The name of Ibn 
Zulak is mentioned neither in the body of the book nor in the 
preface; though the title gives it as the complete work of the 
author' — and in this Brockelmann has naturally followed the 
copyist's lead. * The first seven folios give us a general account 
of Egypt, its peculiarities and its wonders : 

a. The greatness of Egypt and the many blessings showered 
upon it by God ;' traditions of Ka'b al-Ahbar. fol. la. 

b. The boundaries of Egypt, fol. 3a. 

c. Account of the excellencies of Egypt; the prophets born 
there; the prominent men that came to Egypt; the "com- 
panions" and "followers" bui'ied there; the advantages 

1 p. 330. 

^ The work referred to is probably his al-Risala al-Misriyya, cited by 
Haji Khalifa ii, p. 148; Wttstenfeld, Oeschichtsschreiber, p. 80. Cf. 
Yakut, iv, pp. 551, 865; al-Siyuti, Husn ii, pp. 196, 339 ; Ibn Abi 'Usai- 
bia, ii, 106; 

' ,j->«.i.t yi\ JU^ Inh4 .b ^«mJI xjLxS'J, ^Aj JLJI J'i> t JoCse 

■• . [.LtJCJI i^-Lft oV^^ ^jV L^JjLai^ ^10 -j^.^ IJ^ 
^ Oesch. der arab. Lit. i, p. 149. 



* juu«.i' Lg-U jJJI J.*a. o\j^\ 'iyji^ *^Y^" JU*wJ( *,*JLa JU^ 
(jO\S' ^\.M ^j l(X&l* '^y^5 /-»fl.>o ^j >lya-l — a quotation that occurs 

in all Muhammadan histories of Egypt (e. g., Husn, i, p. 10; ii, p. 199), 
and which reminds one of the Talmudic saying "Ten measures of 
beauty descended upon the world: Jerusalem took nine, and the rest of 
the world one " (Kiddushlm 49b; Esther Rabbah, i). 
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(mahasin) of Egypt ; the wonderful things {'■ajdHb) to be 
found there; the good things to eat, e. g., water-melons, 
lemons, fol. 4a. 

d. Further account of the excellencies of the country — espe- 
cially of the green stone used in building the Ka'ba and 
which came from Egypt, fol. 5a.' 

e. Each month has its own food and perfume.^ fol. 6b. 

f. The first rulers in Egypt, fol. 7a. 

It seems probable that these opening pages have caused the 
imputation, by some ignorant scribe or some willful deceiver, 
of this work to Ibn Zulak ; for exactly the same sort of 
introduction is to be found in the Paris Mss. 1819 and 1820. 
These two are ascribed to Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shah, who lived 
towards the end of the seventh century A.H. According to 
Haji Khalifa,' Ibn Wasif Shah wrote a history of Egypt, which 
he himself shortened into a compendium with the long title: 
JTitdb Jawahir al-Suhur wa- Wakd'i' al- Umur wa-^AjdHb 
al-Duhur wa-Akhbdr al-Diydr al-Misriyya; and not two 
separate works as Wtistenfeld believed.* The description given 
by Haji Khalifa suffices to prove this. The value placed upon 
this work of Ibn Wasif Shah may be seen from the fact that a 
number of Mss. of the history have come down to us, and from 
the use made of it by later writers, e. g., al-Makrizi, Abu al- 
Mahasin,^ al-Kalkashandi,' Ibn lyas,' Sambari.* But the Paris 

. ^.jAii i^ JUJtjOl Cf. al-Khitat, i, p. 28, below. 

'^ . [•^■♦^'j J^Ui' ^J^^ ^jj t\^^ r^ Ji' wtflvo jj^ Cf. al- 

Khifat, ibid. ' ii, pp. 150, 641. 

* Qesehichtsschreiber, p. 151. " i, p. 40. 

« SubJ}, al-A'sha, Cairo 1903, 1, p. 233; Wustenfeld, Calcaschandi's 
Oeographie und Verwaltung von Agypten, pp. 20, 47. 

' Ta'rikh Mi§r, i, pp. 17, 23, 34. 

' In the Ms. of his Chronicle dealing with the history of the Jews in 
Egypt, Library of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. Wtistenfeld in 
Orient und Occident, i, p. 336, calls attention to the fact that some pas- 
sages cited in other works as coming from Ibn Wa§if Shah can not be 
ifound in the Mss. See, also, the opening chapters of such late works as 
Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Mu'ti's Kitdb akhbdr al-uwal ft man ta^arrafa 
ft Misr, Cairo 1311 A.H. and ' Abdallah ibn Hijazi al-Shakawi's Tuhfat 
al-Nazirln, etc., on the margin of the preceding (cf. Brockelmann, 
Gescti. ii, p. 296, 480). 
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Mss. 1819 and 1820 can hardly contain this work; not simply 
because Ibn Wasif Shah is mentioned in the third person' — a 
point made by the compilers of the Catalogue. This was no 
uncommon procedure with Arabic authors. There are more 
cogent reasons. The Mss. themselves carry the history of 
Egypt down to the time of the Turkish Conquest in 923 A.H. ; 
the same is true of the Gotha Ms., and authorities cited lead us 
well beyond the middle of the eighth century A.H. In addition 
to 'Abd al-Hakam,^ al-Kindi,' al-Kuda'i, al-Musabbihl' and al- 
Mas'udi, there appear al-Dhahabi (died 748 A.H.) and Ibn al- 
Kathlr (died 774). In fact, al-Dhahabi seems to be the princi- 
pal authority upon whom the author relies. As Ibn Wasif Shah 
is often cited by al-Makrizi (845 A.H.),. he must have lived 
before his time; in fact, al-Makrizi uses him largely in connec- 
tion with the fabulous period of -Egyptian history.'' 

But, whether or no Mss. 1819 and 1820 are the work of 
Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shah, Ms. 1817 agrees with them to a 
remarkable degree. In fact, Mss. 1817 and 1819 go back to 
One and the same original manuscript; while 1820 is a copy of 
an original that had a slightly longer text than the original of 
1817 and 1819, particularly in the quotations. It is, therefore, 
certain that Ms. 1817 can not contain the FaddHl of Ibn Zulak. 

If we now turn to a consideration of Mss. 1816 and 1818, we 
shall see that the first work mentioned by Brockelmann in his 
list of Ibn Zulak's works, Knrze Geschichte Agyptens bis ziim 
Jahre Ifi/QQd in Ms. 1617, 1 of the Gotha collection, is in all 
probability the same as our Ms. Paris 1818. Becker has already 
pointed out' that the two commence in the same manner; I 

» Ms. 1819, fol. 41: Ms. 1830, fol. 55a. 

«Ms. 1820, fol. 80b.. 

3 Ibid. fols. 23a, 31b, 83a, 53a. 

" Ibid. fols. 30b, 57b (=Ms. 1819, fol. 42b). 

<• See A. Guest, in JRAS. 1903, p. 120. More than half of the Abrigi 
des Merveilles translated by Baron Carra de Vaux (Paris 1898) deals with 
the legendary history of Egypt. Passages cited from it by Makrlzi are 
attributed to Ibn Wa^if Shah (p. xxxi), though Carra de Vaux does not 
believe that he is the author. Of Ibn Wa§if Shah as an historian we 
know next to nothing {Lit. Cantral-Blatt, 1898, col. 1138); it has been 
suggested even that there are two writers of that name {Orient. Lit. 
Zeit. i. p. 147). 

« L.C. p. 13. 
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imagine that Gotha 1617, 1 and 1617, 2 are both comprised in 
Paris 1818 — a fact which of course is not apparent from the scanty 
description given in the French catalogue. 

It will be useful to give a short description of the contents 
of Ms. 1818. Prefixed to the whole work is an introduction 
that reads as follows : ^saAJI oUJi^i" xixi JoLai r'OjJ^ >_,LxS' 

^L*J jJJt JL^^ o"^;,^ c^-? |VA*l;j' ij"?' ,j~«it cL>»V' tWVI 
aui. .L^^l^ &a£. JwUI -.«as jl*3Lxy| [.LoVt L§-*^ J^ 

. loLxjOl Lg.j oi,.«.Xakl oUaJoJI i_>Ai3jLj i^yMij^^S ListXa. ^j^tj^Vt 

This introduction itself raises some questions. I can not 
find in the manuscript any account of al-Shafi'i. Nor does it 
end with the forty traditions called ■••<l A.Utt ,„>jds. One is 
forced to the conclusion that the introduction is misplaced and 
does not belong here. It would be a long introduction for ten 
pages; for that which follows is no single work. The first ten 
pages form a separate treatise and open with the words: JLi" 

jii -V Y+-VL? o^^xJI ^^tXjl ^^1 ^^ ,,j>.a.Lo [?] sJiXsiy 
|.UU JLwj iuJU xJJI J^ ItX^ xJ^^ <^5 r* ^' '^**^ 
. Ij-cij: L^ |.ULi jUjJ^' ^^ r^^^ **^ /"'^^ '""^ *^ 

1 Evidently a variant for tlie usual _ vtcbfl (Yakut, iii, 894, 14; al- 
MakrizI i, 289, U; 390, 32) or _, wlC^' ^-^^^ al-Mahasin, i, 8, 3). Kara- 
baoek in Mittheil. Papyrus Bainer i, 3; Butler, Arab. Conquest of 
Egypt, P- S13. 
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-ioLo jjjo auJI i5tVJ*'5 zoUJ" ^j-c ^J^y Ju-Lc Ji-UI ^^i-o jJJt 
jJLJI J^» ^1 aA<b^ |)^-*^J *-^^ ^rt ^^****5 ^*3l^j ^...o* 

JCi>.i l4^i *«JLo xJUl *>'^; J^ >^-^ ljdi>>i> mi . y-^o-t^ 

J[jl (5tUXj| 1-i*^ (J-? tX»^ ^-^X yi\ U;»^ ^J^ . L^AOfct 
xJ «yjJ^ ;5tU*il |»-^ l-J^J (V-Lwj 2ulfc jJJI ^^i-O jdj! Jy^K 

Joi>UjUI oU\ ^ JjJI ,_>a.Lo yftj |v^l ^^ >^?4j . They 

give a general account of the letters and communications that 
passed between the early rulers of Islam and their viceroys in 
Egypt, ending with the death of Mu'awiya in 680. On fol. 
10b, a new Basmalah introduces a second treatise — this time on 
the FadaHl — with the following superscription to the thirty-five 
folios; ^^^^ sjkj c>«»?> wiLaJ" Ij*j6 *Ai6Ljl ^^ vj>*«^l JL* 

The sections of this second treatise are as follows: 

a. Verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt, fol. 10b. 

b- -«x«J i^LixiVI ''Lcii ^6 . Benedictions of the .prophets 

on Egypt, fol. 13a. 
C- LaJ ivaSLcD. ^t ' cL^JLjiJI i_'iv i) . What the learned 

men have to say about the excellencies and blessings of 

Egypt, fol. 13a. 
d- "^LaajVI ^ J '^*- '^J (J^ /-^'^- ^^^ prophets born in 

Egypt, fol. 14b. 
e. The wise men in Egypt, e. g., Aristotle, Galen, Ptolemaeus. 

fol. 15a. 

VOL. XXVIII. 18 
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f- piLwVI ... ^1 ^JUl^l jox -.«ix) «iJlJL« ^ Jo. 

Account of thirty-five rulers that reigned in Egypt from 
the Flood to the time of Islam, fol. 17b. 
g- Loj Rajw^^I cX&.L»mJ'5 JeL JI syij ^>9 -«i* jj Lo J'<> 

LujJt rjLw^ (J"*^/^' ''^T^ O"* ^-^ ■ ^^''*'"°* °^ ^^^ 
frontier garrisons, mosques and connections with Mecca, 
Medina, etc. (mere lists), fol. 19b. 
h. LgJ ^jyjeU\ J'ij [jDyjJa.^ _«ax JLftws Jo. Description 

of Egypt, the good things to be found there and that of 
which the country is free. Contains, also, a list of the 
khalijs in Egypt, fol. 21b. 

i- ■^\ oU-ol ^ Sj^i'J^ i tcj _,a^ .yS^ So> . The various 

cities of Egypt; the cloths, fruit, food and drink peculiar 
to each one. fol. 22b. 

j. A short account of the City of Alexandria and its light- 
house; letter of 'Amr ibn al-'Asi in regard to it. fol. 24:a 
(cf., also, fol. 30a). 

t. ,_^jLsX*J| .wo v -|| <^ On the wonderful things to be 
seen in Egypt, fol. 27b. 

!• sLflAifcLj LsCjyoj. JuyJt Ji . ^ short account of the Nile, 
in which the author mentions the fact that he had written 
a special treatise on this subject, fol. 31a, commencing: 

ULxJ'dLI^ ^ oJU^ i^jii &juIa>o^ xSLii fJa^j (i^^l ^^ 

m. On the Nilometer (mentioning the year 247 A.H.). fol. 

30b. 
n. LaJLla+j'. -«a;o 5Lfc«fl Jo. ^ further general account of 

Egypt, fol. 33b. 
o. On the poll-tax of Egypt, fol. 37a. 
p- LgJLjLflLi, ^.xOjo Sb . Another chapter on the excellencies 

of Egypt, fol. 41a. 

>_>,y^t. J^1-JI. . On the clothes, shoes, food and drink 
peculiar to Egypt, fol. 42a. 
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r. -^« ijot^i. ^^«5. On the flora of Egypt, e. g., ^jilf 

s. Egypt is more desirable than Basra and Kufa. fol. 44b. 

As far as I can see, there is nothing in these folios, 10b-44b, 
that would militate against ascribing them to Ibn Znlak. If 
we can trust the heading, they represent a compendium of his 
larger history of Egypt ; or, at least, of a part of it. 

In considering Paris Ms. Arabe 1816, it must be noticed in 
the first place that though it contains less actual matter than 
Ms. 1818, it treats of more subjects. Ms. 1818 has 45 folios 
of 21 lines to the page; i. e., about 3780 lines in all. Ms. 1816 
has 49 folios of 15 lines to the page; i. e., about 1470 lines in 
all — less than half the number of words in Ms. 1818. The 
differences in the subject matter may be seen from the follow- 
ing table of its contents : 

a. Verses on Egypt in the Koran, fol. lb. 

^- -to^J cLyoyi ''LftiJ S^ . Benedictions of the prophets 
on Egypt, fol. 3b. 

c. jj j^LctJ Col.. Benedictions of Noah on Egypt, fol. 

4b. 

d. LaJ *.4.jLc4>. ,..«3,*J »L»JL*JI '_p .,-<p. ^b . What the learned 

men have to say about the excellencies and the blessings 
of Egypt, fol. 5a. 

e. -^Uxiyi ^ -^t: tXJj (j^ Jb. The prophets born in 
Egypt, fol. 7a. 

f. oL»jCi.| ^ LjJ ijLS'^j.x J!>. The wise men who were 
in Egypt, fol. 7a. 

^Ljj^l, On the ten talismans and sciences cultivated in 
Egypt, fol. 8b. 
b. (jU^kJI jOuo -«ajo liUJLo jjjo Jb. On the rulers of 
Egypt from the Flood, fol. 9b. 

The builder of the Ka'ba in Mekka was a Copt. fol. 15b. 
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j- isUJI yyki ^j.x inki Lo Lcl.. Account of the frontier 

garrisons, fol. 15b. 
k. USw^j ^ax 'iA>c J^>. On the good things in Egypt; 

on the Khalij. fol. 15b. 

1- L^^j' o. -ojo -56 . On the good arrangement of things 

in Egypt, fol. 18a. 
m. On the plants of Egypt, fol. 30b. 

certain ameliorations introduced by 'Amr ibn al-'Asi. fol. 
21a. 

o. LjOjjiiLju)^ -.AX) ^l>-=>- Vk\y On the poll-tax of Egypt. 

fol. 25a. 
p. La^jLc. L^Jl^LoJ* ff^oji Sb . Further account of the 

excellencies of Egypt, fol. 30a. 
q- 4>I<Mj^ ~>aji ^jjo iby^l 2U3 Jljo i»>Lj . A comparison 

of Egypt and Bagdad — especially in regard to climate, 
dress, fruits, etc. fol. 33b. 

1". .LIjOI j^oji dJLxi sUi.! ^ Sjuj. On the pre-Islamic 

rulers of Egypt, fol. 37a. 
s. LflXw. i^ioj) i^i^Ji X. On the praise accorded to Egypt, 

and especially to the Nile. fol. 39b. 
t. 8*>Vjl ij^j ^si\ ^yi JU-«o ^3. How Noah divided 

the earth between his sons. fol. 4:1b. 

L^AjLaf ^/i dUi -Aft^ bCyjOLw (j^o^sj L^Aa£ . On the 
excellencies and the blessings of Egypt, the plenteousness 
of its provisions, the cheapness of' living, etc. (contains 
also a short poem), fol. 43b. 

V. JUjtXjl^ SJCo jU=y -d^ ^1 Joui^. Egypt the granary 

of Mecca and Medina, fol. 44b. 
w. s.^^jjLjj -.o+j.. On the eighty cities of Egypt, fol. 

45a. 
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X. A poem in Rejez verse on the governors of Egypt entitled 
aZ-' Ukud al-durriyya f'h-l- Umara' al-Misriyya by Jamal 
al-Dln al-Misri al-Jazzar. fol. 45b-49a. 

This last piece shows quite conclusively that the whole of 
Ms. 1816 can not be by the hand of Ibn Zulak. Jamal al-Din 
abu al -Hasan ibn 'Abd al-Azim ibn al-Jazzar lived from 601 
A.H. to 669 A.H. ; and his versiiied treatise counted up the 
rulers of Egypt from 'Amr ibnal-'Asi down to al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baibars (died 676 A.H.)' A compai-ison of the table of con- 
tents of Ms. 1816 with that of 1818 seems to prove that some 
later compiler has taken about one-half of the material found 
in the FacWil of Ibn Zulak, and has combined this with some 
other notices in order to form a new work. Who this compiler 
was we do not know. 

These descriptions of the early history of Egypt and of the 
wonderful things to be seen there continued to be recited by all 
those who treated of Egypt. Who was their original compiler 
we do not know. As mentioned above, they are in large part 
already put down in Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam's work, and in al- 
Mas'tidfs Mitruj al-Dhahab.' But, later writers are wont to 
mention as one of their special authorities our Ibn Zulak; evi- 
dently_ all the quotations coming from the FadWil. Yakut has 
the following references:' Mu'-jam al-Bulddn i, 168, 21 on 
Udfu; 360, 6 on Alexandria {^^\J{^ ^.JA JLs); 369, 

19 on Uswan; 373, 17 on Asyut; 364, 8 on the lighthouse of 
Alexandria; 760, 4 on Biisir; ii, 603, 8 on Dimyat; iii, 74, 23 
on the Khalij Sardiis; 660 on al-Arish {FaddHl mentioned); 

763, 23 on 'Ain Shams; 935, 14 (! ^JiJlv) on the Fayyum; iv, 
517, 3 on Mariut; 668, 8 on Memphis; 965, 3 on the Pyramids 
(twice). Al-Kazwini, Atlidr al-Bildd, ed. Wftstenfeld ii, 149 

{^y£ui\ |*-V»rj' ^)-? ^^*«.i-l fSb U) cites him in connection 
with 'Ain Shams; p. 177 (o^jj (j~il JU.) on the Pyramids; 
182 on Memphis = Yakut iv, 668, 8; the passage following in 

' Brockelmann, Oeschichte, i, p. 335. The whole poem is given by al- 
Siyuti, Husn, ii, pp. 41 et seq. 

'' Les Prairies d'Or, ii, pp. 356 et seq. 

' Nearly all cited in Hear, Die historischen und geographisehen Quellen 
in JaqUfs Oeographischem Worterbuch, Strassburg 1898, p. 43. 
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Yakut is given by al-Kazwini as also coming from Ibn Ziilak. 
Abu Salih, the historian of the churches in Egypt, ed. Evetts, 
tr. p. 283, mentions him in connection with a wonderful palm- 
tree in Barhawa — though the form of the name, al-Nasr ibn 
Zulak, is evidently a mistake.' From some FaddHl Misr, how- 
ever, Abu Salih has gleaned a goodly amount of material which 
has been scattered throughout his work, e.g. on the revenues of 
Egypt, pp. 15, 80; on certain wonders in Egypt, p. 43; "Cer- 
tain matters concerning Egypt," p. 57; distinguished men of 
Egypt, p. 58; fish, trees, stuffs, horses, mules, gold-mines, clay, 
paper, also on the Nile, pp. 67, 93 ; on the Sojourners in Egypt, 
,p. 68 ; on Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, p. 83 ; sayings of 
Muhammad in regard to the Copts, p. 97 ; on Hermes, p. 153 ; 
on the old kings at Memphis, p. 199 ; description of the Fayytim, 
p. 202." 

Al-Makrizi has, naturally, gathered together a great many 
traditions regarding the early history of Egypt, its excellencies 
and its advantages ; not only in the opening chapters, but scat- 
tered throughout his voluminous work. As is usual, he has 
drawn very extensively upon all the authors accessible to him, 
copying many passages word for word, and not always citing 
the author from whom he had drawn his material.' For the 
FadaHl, '■AjaHb and Mahdsin, he seems to have relied largely 
upon Ibn Wasif Shah; but he mentions a number of other 
authorities, e. g., Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, al-Kindl, Mas'udi, al- 
Kuda'I, al-Jahiz, etc. Ibn Zulak's name does not occur once 
in this connection, though he mentions other works of our 
author. Many passages, it is true, read as if they came from 
Ibn Zulak's FadaHl; but as the other works upon this subject 
are not accessible, it is difficult to accuse al-Makrizi of citing 
him anonymously. 

1 See Introduction, p. xviii. 

2 Abu al-Fa(JI Ja'far ibn Tha'lab al-Adfuwi (685-743 A. H.) in his al- 
TaW al-Sa'id, dealing chiefly with the city of Ku§ in the Sa'id and the 
learned men of that place, mentions Ibn Ziilak— the quotation coming 

evidently from his Fa^d'il: ^k c jj (j«.aJ «jl O^j) y^' r^*^? 
iJjLo ^yi Jout^s ^jj 'S\ oI^Lj Sj+iJI |p'^'- (Ms. Bibl. Nat. 
Arabe 3148, fol. 7a.) He is one of the chief authorities of al-MakrizT 
for Upper Egypt {al-KMiat i, 189). 

3 Brockelmann, Die arabischen Handschriften zu Breslau, pp. 19, 20. 
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A further question arises in connection with later writers upon 
Egypt who mention Ibn Zulak. Have they the citations at- 
first or at second hand ? In the present state of our knowledge, 
it is impossible to answer the question." Abu al-Mahasin cites 
Ibn Zulak in three places, i, pp. 47, 48, 50 ; all three evidently 
from the FadaHl. From' al-Kindi and others he has the following 
dealing with the same subject: passages from the Koran on 
Egypt, i, p. 38; traditions of Muhammad concerning Egypt, 
p. 30; the Nile, p. 35; the extent of Egypt, p. 38; its excel- 
lencies, p. 39; the ancient history of the country, p. 44; wonder- 
ful things and buildings, p. 45; advantages of Egypt, p. 47; 
comparison between Baghdad and Egypt, p. 48 ; ancient revenues, 
p. 49; the " Companions " and the Biblical personages' who were 
there, p. 55; poems laudatory of Egypt, p. 55; the khalijs, 
p. 59; Kings of Egypt (from Mas'udI), p. 51." 

The few citations of Ibn Zulak in al-Siyuti's Susn al-Muha- 
dara give me the impression that they are at first hand. He 
mentions him in his preface as one of his sources, and cites him 
as an historian of the country (i, 265). He quotes him, i, p. 39 
(twice), on the pre-Islamic wise men of Egypt; ii, p. 196, on the 
Maidaa (^xjLaS'jJ o"^5) ij-?' le^^j)' ^' P* ^' ^^ *^® passages in 
the Koran which refer to Egypt; p. 4, on the same subject; 
p. 9, on the traditions in regard to Egypt; p. 13, on the names of 
certain cities and again upon the poll-tax; p. 36, on Daniel in 
Egypt (evidently at first hand). Al-Siyuti, of course, collected 
much other material dealing with the subject. It is to be found 

' I have found two quotations from Ibn Zulak in al-8ubki's Tabakdt 
al-ShafiHyya al-Kubra, ii, pp. 113, 334— both evidently from his dliail 
to al-Kindi's history of the Cadis of Egypt. 

* In a work on the Karafa cemetery, just outside of Cairo, and the 
prominent men buried there, al-Kawakib al-sayyarafi tartib al-ziyara, 
the author Muhammad ibn al-Zayyat (804 A. H.) mentions Ibn Zulak as 
one of those who had already written upon the subject. This refers to 
the Fada'il—a& may be seen from the heading of the first chapter : 

X*M.*iJj| vi».Ji>Li.blt. xijj.MJt , and of the second : LaajL^ X (Gotha 
Ms. Nos. 56, 1533). A similar Ms. seems to be in Leipzig. See Pertsch, 
Arab. Hss. der Herz. Bibl. zu Ootha, i, p. 106; iii, 159. Brockelmann[ 
Gesch. der arab. Lit. ii. 131, mentions a copy in the Khedivial library, 
but omits the others. 
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in the opening chapters of his work, in the chapter on the lataHf 
of Egypt (ii, p. 192) and that on the MIe (ii, p. 300). His 
authorities, besides Ibn Zulak, are especially Ibn 'Abd al- 
Hakam, al-Kindi, Ibn 'Asakir, Muhammad ibn Ka'b al-Kurtubi, 
al-Jauzi, al-Jahiz, Ibn Fadl Allah, al-Jizi, al-Taifashi, the 
Muhahij al-Fikar,^ GharaHh al-^Aja'ib, Mir' at al-Zaman. 
In one place he cites quite generally: ba''du man sanafa fl 
fadcCili misra (ii, 193). 

Ibn lyas, in his Ta'rlkh Misr, mentions the death of Ibn 
Zulak in the year 387 A.H. (i, p. 55); but he does not cite 
him as an authority, though he opens his history with an account 
of the Mahasin and 'Aja'ib of the country (pp. 5-8) ; adds 
verses laudatory of it (p. 8) and closes with the pre-Islamic 
history (pp. 9-19). His chief authorities seem to be Ibn 'Abd 
al-Hakam, Ibn Wasif Shah, Mas'udi, al-Kuda'i and Sa'Id al- 
Ghauthi, though probably all at second or third hand. The 
knowledge of these ancient authors had died out; their works 
had either perished or had been carried off by the conqueror; 
and in truth one of the most modern authorities on the later 
history of Egypt, 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasan al-Jabarti, com- 
plains that al-Makiizi mentions works which he (the author) 
has never seen. Among such he cites the histories o'f al-Musab- 
bihi, Ibn Zulak and al-Kuda'i.'' 

' By Mubiammad ibn Ibrahim al-Watwat, Brockelmann, Gesch. ii, 
p. 55. 

' A similar work treating of the " excellencies " of Egypt must be the 
al-Fcufd'il al-bdhira ft mal)Min mi^r wal-Kdhira — of which Mss. are 
found in Gotha, in the India Office, the British Museum, and in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see their Catalogue, Cal- 
cutta 1899, p. 56, Ms. No. 48). The description given by Rieu in his 
Supplement to the Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 354, shows that 
it covers exactly the ground of the works preceding it. The Mss. 
give the author's name as Ibn Zahir; but Wustenfeld (p. 335) and 
Brockelmann (Geseh. ii, 132) give Muhammad Abu Hamid al-Ku4a'i al- 
Shafi'I (830-888 A.H.). He was a pupil both of Ibn 5ajar and of al- 
Maj^rizi. 



